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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 
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LITERATURE 



STUDY III 



THE CENTRAL PERIOD OF JESUS' MINISTRY (2) 

(9:1—12:50) 

First Day. — § 16. The man born blind and Jesus the light of the world: chap. 9. 
Read John 9:1-3. The fact that the man had been blind from his birth made 
his cure all the more wonderful. Like the other wonders reported by John, this 
cure is of an extreme and indeed a hopeless case. The disciples' question reflects 
the old Jewish view that suffering was a punishment for sin. Jesus, on the other 
hand, declares that the man was born blind in order that he might by healing him 
manifest the works of God — that is, show his divine power in a striking and con- 
vincing way. 

Second day. — Read John 9:4-7- Jesus' sense of divine commission and of 
devotion to the will of God appears here again; cf. 8:29; 4:34. The main 
interest of this cure for the evangelist lies in its symbolizing the relief that Jesus as 
light of the world (vs. 5) brings to the spiritually blind (vs. 39). Compare the 
similar use of the water made wine, 2:1-11. The method pursued by Jesus recalls 
that in Mark 7:33 and especially 8:23. Is the insistence upon the man's washing 
as necessary to complete his cure a symbolic reference to baptism ? If so, is it 
the evangelist's purpose here to exalt it (cf. 13:8-10), or, as at some points in his 
Gospel (4:2), to check a tendency to overestimate the rite of baptism? What 
is the evangelist's attitude toward the Lord's Supper? Note the symbolic sig- 
nificance found by the evangelist in the name Siloam. 

Third day. — Read John 9:8-12. The doubt of the man's neighbors as to his 
identity is due to their conviction that his blindness was incurable, and since he 
is now able to see, they are forced to think he cannot be the same man. This 
conversation therefore has the effect of heightening the wonder of the cure, which 
appeared to the man's acquaintances perfectly incredible. This is a part of the 
evangelist's view of Jesus' signs as marvels of divine power due to his supernatural 
nature. 

Fourth day. — Read John 9: 13-16. The Pharisees are appealed to as religious 
leaders capable of explaining the fact that a man incurably blind had been cured, 
and cured on the Sabbath, in violation of the Law as generally understood. Per- 
haps the making of a little clay was also considered a transgression of the Sabbath 
law. The violation of the Law outweighs with the Pharisees both the inestimable 
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good done to the man and the manifestation of divine power involved in his cure: 
"This man is not from God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath." 

Fifth day.' — Read John 0:17-23. The continued incredulity of the Jews is 
related as further evidence of the wonderful character of the cure. The testimony 
of the man's parents, however, at length convinces them that he has been cured 
of his lifelong blindness. The hostility of the synagogue to the followers of 
Jesus, so active in the evangelist's day, is here described as already developed in 
the time of Jesus, vs. 22. 

Sixth day. — Read John 9:24-29. The bitter conflict between church and 
synagogue in the evangelist's day is reflected in these verses. The Jews now 
admit the cure but declare Jesus to be a sinner, that is, a transgressor of the Law. 
The man, on the other hand, declares his belief that Jesus is a prophet. The 
sifting process or judgment in which men judge themselves by their estimates of 
Jesus reappears here. 

Seventh day. — Read John 9:30-34. Two points are emphasized here: an 
incredible cure has been wrought, and it is a proof that Jesus is divinely com- 
missioned. These are the things the evangelist would emphasize in the story. 
For these views the man is expelled from the fellowship of the synagogue. How 
does the statement that God heareth not sinners, vs. 31, compare with the thought 
of the Synoptic Gospels on the same subject, e.g., Luke 18: 13, 14 ? 

Eighth day. — Read John 9:35-41. This bold presentation of himself by 
Jesus as Messiah and Son of God is characteristic of the Gospel of John; cf. 4:26. 
Note the ideas of judgment, and of Jesus as the light of the world to the spiritually 
blind. This brings out the symbolic character of the story: thus Jesus gives 
sight to the spiritually blind, and lifts them out of the life of limitation, ignorance, 
and bondage into the new divine life of truth and freedom. Observe the evangel- 
ist's reinterpretation of the earlier Christian idea of messianic judgment to come: 
he finds it already taking place in the attitudes men are assuming toward Jesus, 
for in these they unconsciously condemn or acquit themselves. 

Ninth day. — § 17. Jesus the door of the sheep and the good shepherd: chap. 10. 
Read John io:i-6* The falseness of the Pharisees to their task of religious 
leadership suggests the contrast between them and worthier leaders such as Jesus 
himself. But the allegory has a further application, setting forth, as it does, the 
true Christian shepherd (pastor), that is, the ideal of the Christian ministry of 
which in the evangelist's day some men had proved unworthy. The allegory 
reflects an age when the position of a Christian shepherd or minister had become 
one of dignity and responsibility, and men needed to be reminded that it carried 
the gravest responsibilities with it. Has it a message for Christian leaders today ? 

Tenth day. — Read John 10:7-10. Jesus' relation to the shepherd is now dis- 
closed. He is the door by which the true and worthy Christian shepherd gains 
access to the fold within which his sheep are gathered. The church is not men- 
tioned in the Gospel of John; is the idea of the church in the evangelist's mind 
when he speaks, in this passage, of the fold and the safety the shepherd finds within 
it ? It is significant that Jesus does not describe any rite as the door of the fold; 
he is himself the door by which alone the true shepherd must enter. 

Eleventh day. — Read John 10:11-15. In contrast with the false teachers 
who come to kill and plunder, Jesus is the giver of life, vs. 10. The designation 
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of Jesus as the door of the sheepfold now gives way to the description of him as the 
good shepherd, the pattern of what all Christian shepherds ought to be in self- 
sacrificing fidelity to their sacred trust. The false shepherds who have betrayed 
their Christian office are again rebuked, vs. 12. The death of Jesus, which he 
endured for the sake of his flock, is dwelt upon as the supreme illustration of the 
devotion his undershepherds ought to manifest. 

Twelfth day.— Read John 10:16-18. The spread of the gospel among the 
Gentiles is reflected here, vs. 16. Through the death of Christ these other sheep 
will be united with those of the Jewish fold. Notice the view here taken of Jesus' 
death: he goes to it under no necessity, but lays down his life of his own accord, 
confident that he has power to resume it at his pleasure. How does this compare 
with the synoptic teaching, e.g., in Mark 14:34-36? Even here in John, Jesus' 
filial attitude of love and obedience to God is brought out, side by side with his 
Logos-nature, vss. 17, 18. 

Thirteenth day. — Read John 10:19-21. The taking of sides for or against 
Jesus continues. In what sense is demon possession used in this Gospel? Cf. 
John 7:20; 8:48, 52. 

Fourteenth day. — Read John 10:22-26. The Feast of Dedication was cele- 
brated in December, in commemoration of the reconsecration of the temple 
by Judas Maccabeus (165 B.C.) after it had been profaned by the Syrian king 
Antiochus IV. The thought of the works of Jesus as witnessing to his divine 
nature is often expressed in this Gospel (cf. 5:36), but the Gospel repeatedly 
states that faith based on works, or signs, is not of the highest kind. 

Fifteenth day. — Read John 10:27-33. Jesus appears here as the good shep- 
herd and the life-giver. The life he imparts to his followers is not merely future 
life, but a new and higher kind of life which is related to the higher eternal world, 
and to which he introduces them here and now. Jesus' bold claim of oneness with 
God the evangelist understands as referring to his divine Logos-nature quite as 
much as to his moral oneness with God through filial obedience to his will. These 
two conceptions of Jesus' relation to God, the one philosophical, the other religious, 
run through the Gospel of John, often appearing together, as here, for in the 
words "Many good works have I showed you from the Father," Jesus' filial 
dependence upon God reappears; cf. 8:26, 28, 29. Here, as on another occasion 
(8:58), the Jews are ready to stone Jesus for blasphemy, because of his bold 
words. 

Sixteenth day. — Read John 10 : 34-39. The Old Testament oracle which Jesus 
quotes from Ps. 82 : 6 describes the judges of Israel as gods, and sons of the Most 
High. The argument is that it is no blasphemy to claim for one who has done the 
works of power and beneficence that he has done, a title which the Scripture itself 
freely applies to the judges of the Jewish nation. Here, as before in addressing the 
Jews, the appeal of Jesus is to the testimony of his works of power, and again he 
insists upon his oneness with God. This revives their hostility, but, with the 
easy mastery of every situation so frequently brought out in this Gospel, Jesus 
goes his way. The statement that the Scripture cannot be broken, vs. 35, reflects 
a time in the history of the early church when the Old Testament had come to be 
accepted as authoritative by Christians as well as Jews. Jesus in the earlier 
Gospels sometimes takes a different view; cf. Mark 10:4, 5; 7:196. 
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Seventeenth day. — Read John 10:40-42. While the Jewish rulers refuse to 
accept Jesus, in Perea many others come to him and believe on him. The locality 
and its associations suggest comparison with John the Baptist, whose inferiority 
is again emphasized (he did no sign) along with his testimony to Jesus. Note 
that the evangelist invariably mentions John in such a way as to exalt Jesus. 

Eighteenth day. — § 18. The raising of Lazarus: Jesus the giver of life: chap. 
11. Read John 11:1-7. In the story of Lazarus, Jesus appears as the life-giver. 
As in the case of the man born blind, much of the significance of this seventh of 
Jesus' signs lies in its symbolic force; Jesus can raise men dead to spiritual relations 
and values, into a life of freedom and power. Jesus from the first news of Lazarus' 
sickness views it as an opportunity for a supreme sign: it is for the glory of God, 
that the Son of Man may be glorified thereby. Indeed he waits two days before 
starting for Bethany. How does this compare vith Jesus' attitude toward per- 
forming cures as the synoptists represent it ? 

Nineteenth day. — Read John 1 1 : 8-16. The disciples' apprehensions about the 
danger from the Jews of Judea Jesus meets with calm confidence. He has still 
some time in which to work. For the present his foes cannot hurt him. By the 
exercise of that divine knowledge so often ascribed to him in this Gospel (cf . 1 : 48- 
50; 2:25; 6:64; 13:11) he informs his disciples of the death of Lazarus. Jesus 
rejoices that Lazarus is dead, since the sign he is about to perform in raising him 
to life will strengthen the faith of the disciples. Faith resting on signs is more 
favorably spoken of here than at some other points in this Gospel. Vs. 16 credits 
the disciples with a conscious courage in returning to Judea with Jesus; in con- 
trast with the synoptic representation, cf. Mark 10:32; 14:50. 

Twentieth day. — Read John 11:17-27. In this touching interview Martha 
expresses the faith of the early church that dying believers shall rise again at the 
last day. Over against this Jesus declares that the life he imparts is unaffected 
by physical death (vs. 26). "Those who believe in him have risen already; their 
death is only in seeming and they carry with them into the world beyond the same 
life on which they entered here" (Scott). The evangelist seeks throughout his 
Gospel to represent eternal life, not as merely future, but as present. The ultimate 
resurrection "is not the commencement but simply the manifestation of the new 
life" (Scott). This departure.from the old apocalyptic conception of the resur- 
rection is a marked feature of the recast of earlier Christian belief which is effected 
in the Gospel of John. 

Twenty-first day. — Read John 11 : 28-37. These verses more than any others 
in this Gospel express pity and human sympathy. But even here Jesus stands 
apart from and above human grief, a superior being of another world. The Jews 
interpret his tears as expressions of his regret for his dead friend, but, in the light 
of what the narrative itself says Jesus meant all along to do, Jesus' sorrow is rather 
that of "a divine being who stands apart and contemplates the earthly tragedy" 
(Scott). 

Twenty-second day.— Read John 11:38-44. The purpose of this seventh of 
the great signs of Jesus recorded in this Gospel is distinctly stated in vs. 42; it is 
done that the multitude may believe that Jesus is sent by God. From a historical 
point of view it is very difficult to understand how so extraordinary a wonder 
performed close to Jerusalem and just before Jesus' final appearance there could 
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have been passed over in silence by the earlier evangelists, especially if, as John 
represents, it was the immediate cause of Jesus' death. Probably here, as in the 
water made wine, the main teaching lies in the symbolism of the story, which 
presents Jesus in the most graphic possible way as the giver of life, while its form 
may be reminiscent of the raising of Jairus' daughter (Mark 5 142) and the widow's 
son at Nain (Luke 7:15) and of the saying about one risen from the dead in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke 16:31). This story and that of the wedding 
at Cana might thus be considered as virtual parables. 

Twenty-third day. — Read John 11:45-53. The Jews continue to take sides 
for or against Jesus, carrying on that idea of continuous present judgment already 
noted in this Gospel. The raising of Lazarus stirs the Pharisees to act against 
Jesus on the theory that these multiplied signs will soon convince everyone and 
bring their national religious life to an end. Caiaphas declares that the only wise 
course is to put Jesus to death, and in his words the evangelist finds an unconscious 
prophecy of the death of Jesus for the people. But as elsewhere in this Gospel, the 
chief significance of the death of Jesus is found, not in its vicarious character, but 
in its power to attract into the church persons through all the world who crave 
the divine life (vs. 52; cf. 10:16; 12:32). 

Twenty-fourth day.— Read John 11:54-57. What was the purpose of Jesus' 
withdrawal to Ephraim? What other passovers have been mentioned in this 
Gospel? Cf. 2:13; 6:4. With the expectancy of the people at Jerusalem, cf. 
7:11, where a similar anticipation is connected with the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Twenty-fifth day. — § 19. Jesus' final presentation of himself to the Jews of 
Jerusalem: chap. 12. Read John 12:1-11. This narrative very closely resembles 
the account of the same event given in Mark 14:3-0. What differences do you 
observe in the narrative in John, and what significance did the evangelist find 
in them ? Three hundred shillings would be about fifty dollars of our money, 
but their purchasing power in ancient times would be vastly more than fifty 
dollars. Was Mary's use of this costly luxury right ? 

Twenty-sixth day. — Read John 12:12-19. How does this narrative compare 
with that in Mark 11:5-11 (Matt. 21:4-11; Luke 19:33-38)? Notice in John 
the witness of the multitude, vs. 17. The interest of the multitude in Jesus' 
Messianic entry into the city is here explained as due to the raising of Lazarus 
a few days or weeks before, vs. 18. Notice the statement that subsequent events 
afterward led the disciples to go over those incidents of Jesus' ministry from a new 
point of view and to find in them a new meaning, vs. 16. 

Twenty-seventh day.— Read John 12:20-26. In the interest of these Greeks 
in Jesus, as in Jesus' work in Samaria, the evangelist foreshadows the great 
extension of the church among the Gentiles which was so marked a development 
of his time. The dignity and aloofness of Jesus as he appears in this Gospel again 
come out in the fact that the Greeks approach him, not directly, but through his 
disciples. In their request Jesus finds the token that his ministry is nearing its 
end. It only remains for him to be glorified through death, vss. 23, 24. This 
conception of his death as glorification is characteristic of this Gospel. 

Twenty-eighth day. — Read John 1 2 : 27-360. The Gethsemane incident of the 
earlier Gospels is reinterpreted in John in accord with the evangelist's conception 
of Jesus as a being almost wholly freed from human limitation, vss. 27, 28. Here, 
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as in other instances in John, the earlier gospel story is retold and modified. The 
writer's idea of the messianic judgment as involuntarily effected by Jesus reappears 
in vs. 31. The significance of Jesus' death is at once his release from earthly 
limitation into his higher life, and the signal by which he will attract to himself 
all those who have in them the craving for the truer life, vs. 32. Vs. 34 doubtless 
answers a contemporary Jewish objection to Jesus' messiahship; cf. 7:41, 42, etc. 
What is meant by the light, vss. 35, 36 ? Cf. 1 : 5; 9: 5. 

Twenty-ninth day. — Read John 12:366-43. What is the evangelist's idea of 
the value of signs, vs. 37 ? A Jewish objection to Jesus' claims doubtless current 
in the time of the evangelist is reflected and met in vss. 37-41, which explain the 
failure of the Jews to accept him. A kindred objection already touched upon in 
7:48 is dealt with in vss. 42, 43. 

Thirtieth day. — Read John 1 2 : 44-50. Notice here the Gospel's conception of 
judgment, vss. 47, 48. Not Jesus but his word which men either accept or reject 
will judge them at the last day. Here the evangelist seems indeed to retain the 
thought of a final judgment, but he does so in little more than form, emphasizing 
rather the thought that Jesus' message acts as a touchstone to men's hearts, 
thrusting upon them a choice by their response to which they settle their own 
moral destinies. Jesus' relation to God is here set forth, vss. 49, 50, as a filial 
dependence upon God, not, as so often in John, as a metaphysical relationship. 

Under what terms has Jesus in these chapters (9-12) described himself (cf. 
9:5; 10:7, 11, 36; 11:25; 12:35), an d w hat meaning do you attach to each? 

SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES IN 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 



BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 



By this time the leader of the class in the Gospel of John has come to see that 
this Gospel offers something of a problem in the small number of events in the 
life of Jesus which are chronicled, and the large amount of discourse material. 
The problem lies in the difficulty in keeping the situations alive. One of the 
ways in which this result can be accomplished is to lay emphasis on dialogue, 
and also to keep always before the class the historical background of the local 
situation in Jerusalem as it is interpreted a generation later by the writer of this 
Gospel. At each meeting let the members of the group first consult their outlines 
and see that all biblical passages are properly arranged under them, as suggested 
at the first meeting of the year. 

FIRST MEETING 

i. Let the leader and the group together discuss the outline, noting that the 
story of all but the last week of the life of Jesus has been completed in the study 
thus far. Let a list be made of the actual facts about him which have been re- 
corded by the author, noting the small amount of history which the Gospel 
contains. 



